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such is again the "incarnate and living reason," often called, too, 
" the incarnate God," which is at the same time practical reason, 
sentiment, will, moral action, etc. Lastly, there is in the work 
an evident abuse of abstraction and the abstract dialectic, — hence, 
in many passages, an absolutely impenetrable obscurity. It does 
not seem to us, therefore, in spite of the talent of M. Rauh, that 
he has succeeded in his undertaking. His pretended reconciliation 
of the practical reason and the theoretic reason is in reality (still 
more so, perhaps, than in Kantism) the immolation of the theoretic 
reason to the practical reason. His book is, however, not the less 
interesting as a sign of the times, for it is nothing else at bottom 
than a sort of philosophical apology for Christianity, the more 
curious as it is written by a man who is a stranger to the whole 
Christian Church (M. Rauh is an Israelite), and as even the name 
of Christ is scarcely pronounced in it. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 

The Science of Education. By J. F. Herbart. Translated by 

H. and E. Felkin. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892. 

Pp. xvi., 268. 

We have here, in an English dress, Herbart's " ^Esthetic Revela- 
tion of the World," and his "General Principles of the Science 
of Education Psychologically deduced from its Aim." For making 
these works accessible to English readers we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. They have done their work well : 
the translation itself is clear and idiomatic, and it is preceded by a 
brief life of Herbart, a lucid outline of his philosophy, and analyses 
of the two treatises which form the main portion of the volume. 
They have, however, omitted to supply an index, — an omission 
which we hope will be remedied in a future edition. 

Herbart's work is throughout an application of philosophy to 
education. Its end is ethical, and the means adopted to reach 
this end must have their justification in psychology. These means 
are government, instruction, and discipline. Of these, govern- 
ment is essential to the possibility of both instruction and disci- 
pline. " The sole object of government . . . is to create order and 
keep the child within bounds." The real educative instruments 
are instruction and discipline. Herbart's idea of instruction is 
founded upon the theory of apperception. The aim is to create a 
wide "circle of thought" and to develop "a many-sided interest." 
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Knowledge is only of educative value when it forms an organic 
whole, when every new acquisition is interpreted by, and finds its 
place in, the pre-existing totality of the contents of consciousness. 
That this is the only psychological theory which is directly fruitful 
in educational method is, we think, undoubted. Herbart sees 
clearly that there is not only no opposition between instruction and 
education, but that they are inseparable. Failure to recognize this 
has led to that warfare of educational schools in which both are 
right and both are wrong, for each has grasped a portion — but a 
portion only — of the truth. Instruction is even of direct ethical 
significance; because on the character of the "circle of thought" 
formed in each individual the character of that individual largely 
depends. For the " circle of thought" mainly determines "the 
circle of desires," and "action generates the will out of desires," 
and "the kind of the decision of the will determines the species 
of the character." But discipline, which is "direct action on the 
youthful mind with a view to form," is also essential to the forma- 
tion of character. True discipline is not mere emotional influence : 
it is a training of the will ; and this can be done by regulating the 
activity of the child. The true end of discipline is attained when 
it becomes unnecessary, for its aim is to form in the child the 
power of self-government. Discipline and instruction, however, 
are not separable, for discipline works through the circle of thought 
which instruction creates, and which includes not only intellectual 
apprehension, but sympathy, which is the foundation of moral 
feeling. 

Such is a brief statement of Herbart's main position. With it 
we are in thorough agreement, and we have nothing but admira- 
tion for the philosophical depth, the cogency of reasoning, and the 
wealth of illustration with which it is presented. In every detail 
we may not follow the author. We may think, for example, that 
he insists too much on moulding all youths into the same form; 
but this is a natural reaction against the exaggerated individualism 
of Rousseau. And his principle is right, — a wide general training 
should precede specialization. As he says, " The earlier educa- 
tion of the child must not be burdened with special kinds of train- 
ing." Of physical education we have but incidental mention ; but 
though Herbart does not treat it in detail, he is by no means in- 
sensible to its necessity: " a healthily-ordered life must be alike 
the basis and the first preparation for education.." Inclination 
would lead us, but space forbids us, to quote some of the wise and 
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pregnant aphorisms which are scattered broadcast throughout the 
volume. For these we must refer the reader to the book itself, 
convinced that every one who is interested in education — as who is 
not ? — will there find a rich feast of noble and suggestive thought. 
Would that all who so read may be stirred up to strive for the 
development of education in our own country on the broad general 
principles which Herbart here advances and justifies. 

J. Welton. 

The Real Jesus: a Review of his Life, Character, and 
Death, from a Jewish Stand-point. Addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Theistic Church. By John Vickers, author of "The 
New Koran," "The History of Herod," etc. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

The main title of Mr. Vickers's book is apt to raise apprehension 
in readers who recall a certain work on " The Real Shelley," and 
it may at once be said for him that this particular kind of mis- 
giving, as well as any that may be raised by the sub-title, is not 
justified on perusal. There is really little that is specially Jewish 
in Mr. Vickers's stand-point, any more than in Mr. Voysey's. But 
all the same, his book will probably not fulfil any anticipations of 
profit which its title may arouse among students. It is one more 
application of the method of Evhemeros to the gospel narratives 
and their central figure ; and though Mr. Vickers works with a 
certain independence, few of his proposed solutions are really new, 
while none of them is reached in a way that will satisfy those 
who have rejected previous applications of the same method to the 
same case. It is in this view that his title is most disappointing, 
for he does not seem to realize that the latest views concerning 
Jesus put in doubt far more than the supernatural side of his per- 
sonality. He takes for granted not only the historical Jesus, but 
the historical character of the gospels, seeking only to explain 
away the supernaturalism, and assuming that even the miracle 
stories rest on some actual occurrence, either normal or fraudulent. 
Mr. Vickers thinks that sham miracles were actually worked. On 
the same lines he accepts the gospel teachings of Jesus as having 
been actually delivered, taking no notice of the modern view that 
they came from many sources, Judaic and Pagan. Thus, his aim 
in " The Real Jesus" is not to reach the historical bases of Chris- 
tianity by sifting the gospel materials in the light of recent re- 



